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MY DEAR FITZWILLIAM, | | 
A FRIENDSHIP which com- 
menced 'in the earlieſt period of youth, 
and which I truſt will only ceaſe with 
the termination of life, would readily ſup- 


A ply 


(- RI 
ply ſufficient excuſe. for heavier difficul- 


ties than thoſe impoſed upon me, in con- 
ſequence of the two letters addreſſed to 
me, in aniwer to mine of the 21 of 
February, having found their way to the 
inſpection of the public. 


It is not caſy for me to gueſs what idea 
the public may have formed of a letter which 
has produced ſuch. copious anſwers from 
you, and ſeemed to force you to a juſti- 
fication beyond the limits of a ſecret and 
confidential correſpondence. 

In turning to that letter, I think you 


will perceive nothing, beſides my zeal for 


your welfare and intereſt, which could 


have prompted me to the communication 
and diſcloſure of ſuch opinions on the 


opening 
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opening of your adminiſtration, as I was 


enabled to gather, and to which (how- 


ever erroneouſly or correctly conceived) 


it appeared to me that you ought not 


to have remained a ſtranger. 


It my poor ſentiments could nave been 


collected by you, at the dar wn of your 


adminiſtration, and which it was not my 


intention to obtrude upon you, they could ; 
only be diſcovered in my fears, that you 
had adopted a ſyſtem difficult to recede 


from. or abandon, before you had been 
long enough near the ſource of real in- 


formation, confidently to take by your 


own ſcale the juſt meaſure of its ſize and 
magnitude. God knows, I never meant 


{though writing haſtily, I might expreſs 


myſelf inaccurately ) to pronounce with ar- 


rogance 


rogance on the great meaſures themſelves 


then in your contemplation to advance, but, 
with diffidence, left the conception and 
| conſideration of their probable effects to 
the judgment of your near political con- 


nections; capacitated by their ſituations 


and knowledge to trace and purſue their 
tendencies and bearings, and who, re- 
port did not ſcruple to aſſert, were both 
| {urpriſed and alarmed at the rapidity 
with which theſe great objects were ap- 
proached. 5 
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J ſtated to you, that a general belief 


prevailed, that, in your final arrangements | 
and concluding converſation with his Ma- | 
jeſty's miniſters, at which others aſſiſted, it 


was ſettled, that no material meaſure, cither | 


as to perſons or things, was to be decided upon 


Without | 


(99 


without further communication and concur- 


rence with the Cabinet of England. I might 


have added that this the more eaſily obtain- 


ed in the world, from the obvious neceſſity, 


that the moſt perfect and harmonious un- 
derſtanding ſhould prevail between the 


governments of both countries as to 


their ſyſtem of rule; 8 Aa 


always neceſſary, but more particularly 


ſo at this moment, when both have 
objects of ſuch | importance and joint 
intereſt before them, as demand a ſuſpen- 
ſion at leaſt, of every thing not intrinſi- 


cally connected with them. 


As to the ſudden diſmiſſion of certain in- 


dividuals, who had not the opportunity, if 


you could ſuppoſe they had the will, to offend 


againſt your adminiſtration, I certainly had 


not the fame anxiety to keep back my ſen- 


timeats upon that ſtep. Juſtice to ſome 
. 


of thoſe perſons, who during my govern- 


ment, ſerved the public with fidelity, ho- 


neſty, and ability (I mean Mr. Beresford, 


Sc. Sc.) demanded of me a leſs cautious 


mode of exprefſion ; and, in truth, your 


ſubſequent reaſoning upon thoſe diſmiſſions, 
calls upon me to ſay a word or two upon 
this ſubject. 


Of the alarming power to government of 
the Beresford family or followers, | pre- 
tend not to form a comprehenſ jon; nor 
can I conceive how any Lord Lieute- 
nant, ſtanding upon your high ground, 
challenging the public confidence by the un- 
disguiſed fairneſs of your good intentions, 


could ever be deſlitute of the means to 


cruſh any power (but particularly that 


which derived the eſſence of its ſtrength 


from 
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from office) whenever ſuch power pro- 


ſumed to ſtir a hair-breadth in an at- 


tempt to moleſt the government of the 


kingdom jn that road, in which for the 
public intereſt it thought fit to travel. 
But till that vain and miſchievous diſ- 
poſition ſhould have manifeſted itſelf, l 
clearly leaned 10 the opinion, that 26 
hand of ſuperior ſtrength ought not to 


have been ſtretched out againſt it. 


You lay to me, in regard to ſome others, 


* you left them clerks, | found them miniſ- 


ters:“ When and how this metamorphoſis 
happened, am unable to conjecture. That 


1 left them moit utciully ein ploxed for 


the uſe of their principal, and the quick 


diſpatch of buſineſs, is unqueſtionably 


true. With long habits of intercourſe 


with 


1 

with men both in high and in ſubor- 
dinate official ſituations, for unſuſpected 
integrity and ſecrecy, for mildneſs, and 
conciliating manners, for the moſt per- 
fect arrangement and method in conduct- 
ing the buſineſs of his office, I can fairly 
ſay, that | never witneſſed the equal of 
Mr. Sackville Homilton. Mr. Cooke was in 
my time, young. but quick, diligent, and 
very promiſing as a uſeful perſon in the 
ſtation he then filled. Reſpecting others, 
with whom I never had any connection, 
and who were to remove from the elevated 
ſituations of their profeſſion, you call upon 
me to admit the propriety of ſuch re- 


movals on the foot of having ſrom ne- 


ceſſity a ſplendid parliamentary debater | | 


| annexed to the condition of a great law 
ſervant of the Crown. Indeed, my dear 


Fitzwilliam, 


(: Te-1 


Fitzwilliam, 1 ſobſcribe to no ſuch opinion, 
and, in vindication of a very oppoſite one, 
refer you to the example of many men on 
this ſide the water, whoſe acknowledged 
abilities and learning would have been loſt 
to the ſlate, had they been driven from 
their ſituations, becauſe they made not the 
ſame brilliant figure in the ſenate, which 
they had done at the bar. 


J have dwelt the longer upon this 
part of the ſubject, to ſhew you how 
fairly a different opinion may be op 2 
poſed to your s, and that foch may 
be conſcientiouſly entertained, without any 
defign to wound your feelings, or in- 

jure your reputation. In Mr. Pitt's en- 
deavour to hold up a ſhield for the ſhelter 
of perſons who had merited the favour of 
B the 
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the laſt Lord Licutenant by their ſervices, 
and on whole conduct no blame or cenſure 
had attached, I can only perceive an in- 
ſtance of firmneſs and juſtice; and ſurely 
it requires explanation to convince plain 
and impartial men, that ſach removals, tak- 
ing the mode, time, and provocation, were 
not at leaſt a ſceming departure from that 
amicable dealing towards the King's Prime 
Miniſter which we at a diftarice were 
taught to hope and believe was to mark 


the junction of your party with Mr. Pitt. 


dwell upon it for another motive which 
touches me more perſonally. By the ex- 
tenſive diſperſion of your Letters, 1 find 
my ſell the conductor of {evere animadver- 
ſion, WW here ] cannot agrec that it ouglit lo 
have been directed, To have contented 


to have been ble bearer of ſuch ſharp in 


vective 
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vective to the doors of the Duke of Fort- 
land and Mr. Pitt, &c. &c. I muſt pre- 
viouſly have acknowledged the juſtice of 
it, before I undertook fo painful an office; 
but, acknowledging its juſtice, could I ſtop 
there, and continue an independent ſup— 
port of a Miniſter capable of the mon- 
ſtrous deſign of riſking the condition of 
Treland, of flinging it into the greateſt pro- 
bable confuſion by trifling with its hopes 
and expeQations, for the purpoſe of weak- 
ening a party, of whioſe Arenoth and import- 
ance he confeſſed the value, by invitation 
and acceptance; and which ſtreugth and 


importance in the public eicimatio; 
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be as neceſſary for his purpoles at this mo- 
ment, as the firſt hour you flung your 
weight into his ſcale ? 


guch are the diflicultics - I alluc 


in the beginning of my Letter: in tac 


( 14 ) 
firſt place, that of appearing by ſilence 


to adopt that cenſure I am made to convey: 
in the next, of ſubmitting my ſentiments 
freely to you, and thus approaching a mat- 
ter of a moſt delicate nature, where the 


public curioſity ought not to be conducted 


with any obſervance of that diſcretion and 


ſecrecy, which my education has led me to 
conſider as not to be diſpenſed with in 


great tranſactions of Government. 


On the great queſtion of the additional 


indulgences at this time to be extended to 


the Roman Catholics, I ſhall ſay but little. 


The ſentiments of an individual would, in 


this place, obtrude themielyes very clumſily. 
I ſhall hope to be believed, when I aſſert 
that I have toleration not only upon my 


lips, but in my heart; and that, in my ex- 


pericnce, I never witneſſed any thing in 


the 
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the Roman Catholics of Ireland that gave 


me a moment's doubt of their loyalty and 


attachment to their Sovereign. That an 


unfortunate difference, on the ſubject of 


more indulgences to be granted at this mo- 


ment, has been raiſed between you and the 


Cabinet of England, we all know, and all 


deplore. But you are much miſtaken, if 


you think that the world, endeavouring 


with very inadequate means to detect on 


which ſide the error or miſapprehenſion 


lies, even ſuppoſi ing it ſhould be ſuſpected 


to be with you, has ever aimed any cen- 


ſure at your head, which made it neceſſary 


for you to appear at the tribunal of the 


7 public, and to open a defence, in my mind . 
unprovoked by accuſation from any quar- 


ter, forcing you to advance, on ſuch tender 


and delicate ground, to points generally not 


_ conſidered acceſſible, unleſs where an at- 


tack. 


tack upon life is meditated, or, what I feel 


is dearer to you, fame and honour. 


Lon allude to a part of my Letter, where, 


joining in the ge eneral anxiety as to the 
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precipitancy with which your great mea- 
ſures ſeemed to be brought forth, I con- 
ieſled that I could not contemplate the 
innovation without terror. Always be- 
ing taught to conſider the Roman Ca- 
tholic queſtion as of great moment, it 
was not extraordinary that the quickneſs 
vith which you decided upon it, (1 mean 
not to arraign that prompt deciſion) ſhould 
have occaſioned a ſtrong ſhock of alarm 
to me, however incompetent to direct 
an accurate view to its near or its re- 
mote conſequences. 

Under every circumſtance of cifagree- 
ment in opinion, fa nature leis rea- 


ſonably 


E 
ſonably intereſting the attention of the 
political world, violent ſurmiſes will be 
formed on both ſides, which candour and 5 
moderation would loſe their labour in 
attempting to reconcile. Dr. Barrow ſays, 
every fact has two handles, one which 
| ſeverity, ill- nature, and harſhnets are ever 
inclined to lay hold of; the other con- 
ſtantly preſents itſelf to calmneſs, mo- 
deration, and gentleneſs. 4 ſhall addreſs 
myſelf to the latter, not the former, in 
order to gather and ſubmit to you the 
judgment, which I conceive candid and 
honourable men have formed upon theſe 


unfortunate tranſactions. 


In many parts of your Letter, it: L 
miſtake not, it may be collected that 
owing to the circumſtances of the times, 
the preſſure of bufineſs produced by 

the 
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the war, and the neceſſity of pointing 


all thought, as well as all exertion, to- 
wards the defence of the empire, it was 
a general wiſh to poſtpone the conſide- 


ration of the merits of the Roman Ca- 


tholic queſtion to a moment better 


fitted for a leſs interrupted inveſtiga- 


tion of it. Of courſe, excepting other- 


| wiſe driven by neceſlity, we ſhould have 


ſeen you acting at leaſt in uniſon with 
the views of the Engliſh Cabinet, had 


you terminated the Seffion of Parlia- 


ment, with this point ſtill reſerved for 


future conſideration. You, for the reaſons. 


which you have aſſigned, conceive that 


neceflity to be ſo apparent and ſo ſtrong, 


as to leave you, in policy and prudence, 


no choice or remedy. Upon this point 


the whole matter ſcems 10 hinge. The 


public turning towards the Engliſh Ad- 


0 miniſtration 
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miniſtration for explanation, diſcover them 


queſtioning that neceſſity which you con- 


ſider as irreſiſtible. Great ſtreſs is laid 


upon the impoſſibility of utterly pre vent- 4 


ing this diſcuſſion, from ſome quarter or 
another, being forced upon the Houſes 


of Parliament. That ſome one, eager in 


the cauſe, would infallibly ſtir it, though | 
Mr. Grattan had held back, was clearly 
to be foreſeen. But as, in that caſe, the 


argument for ſuſpending might have been 


adopted by thoſe who were inclined to 
fall into the views of both the Lord 


Lieutenant and the Engliſh Miniſter, it 


did not ſeem to follow that, on ſach 


ground, a perſon io high in name and 


reputation, and fo cloſely connected with _ 


the Caſtle, was impelled to ſeize that 


hour for giving notice of his bill, ſuſ- 
Cc tained 


[$6 
tained by Government and its adhe- 


rents. 


Still keeping clear of an 1mpertinent 
obtruſion of | my own ſentiments upon 
the great queſtion itfelf, I only take as 
an hvpotheſis, that the King's miniſters 
did not, in their judgments, yield to that 
neceſſity, which you ſtate as ſufficiently 
powerful with you, to determine you, no 
longer to reſtrain yourſelf to thoſe li- 
mits, within which it appears, at leaſt 
for the time, it was the with of your 
political connections that you ſhould have 

confined yourſelf. And from this, we gueſs 
has ariſen that fatal miſunderſtanding, which 
has deprived Ireland of ſo much honour _ 
and integrity, the King of a faithful ſer- 
vant, has looſened the bonds of the 
cloſeſt 


cloſeſt friendſhip, has carried the poiſon 
of diſtruſt and reſentment into houſes 
never before at variance, and conveyed 
A heavy charge indeed to the doors of 


his Majeſty” 8 miniſters, 


May I, my dear friend, in this place, 
be permitted to ſay, that, weighing every 
part of this ſubject in the moſt diſpaſſi- 
onate and impartial manner I am able, 
I never heard the ſound of accuſation of 
your conduct in any quarter, perceived 
no attack aimed againſt your character, 
no ſtain endeavoured to be fixed upon 
your reputation, no abandonment of pri- 
vate friendſhip or affection, no wretched 
ſymptom of that refined diffimulation 
| which you fancy you haye detected. In 
| ſhort, nothing that wore the ſhap- of 


accuſation 
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accuſation or charge which brought you 
to the painful alternative of repelling or 


ſubmitting to. 


Under the firong feeling of a repug- 
nance (which I am confident you will 
comprehend and excuſe) to lend myſelf 
with a filence, that might argue willing- 
neſs to become the channel of cenſure to 
individuals who had acted ſerviceably 
and honourably by me; to others, whoſe 
conduct I have had an opportunity of 
watching, and Aill retain my opinion of 
their enſhaken friendſhip and attachment 

to you: laſlly, to others, on whom 1 

cou not aſſiſt at heaping ſuch diſgrace, 

without holding how out, at the ſame 
tie, as utterly unfit for the high flati- 
ons they fill; i have been obliged thus 
4 . 3 . tediouſſy 
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tediouſly to treſpaſs on your patience, an 
apology for which can only be looked 
for and found in that friendſhip be- 
fore alluded to, and which has, for ſo 
many years paſt, taught us indulgence to 
each other. 


Ever your's, &c, &c. 
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